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So dainty, sweet, and so demure, 
My heart is yours, my dear; 
If of your love I wes secure, 


Mavght clae I'd have te fear. 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY 


EN ASSESSOR I 
TOT YOURS: 


LADY OF THE HOUSE; Whatever made a great, strapping, healthy fellow like you take to a tramp’s life? 
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WEARY RHODES: Madam, | have a confession to make. | fell in love with idleness when but an innocent lad, and, alas! 


succumbed to the fatal passion, 


FOR 


TOOTSIE’S MATRI- 
«| | MONIAL AGENCY 


SEE PAGE TWELVE. 
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| ‘‘I HAVE A SONG TO 
| SING, HO!’ 


BY “THE BARD.” 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


On a summer Sunday evening a maiden and a 
‘ youth, 
| Were seated on a stile in woodland shady, 
_ She was pretty, she was pert—and was never known 
to flirt, 
In short, a most exemplary young lady, 
He was on the Stock Exchange and he'd come out 
to arrange 
A certain interesting little function, 
For they'd been engaged a year, and the happy 
day was near, 
} So he brooched the subject now without compunc- 
tion. 
! 


== 


_— 


_ Now the maid (she’d not admit it) was very much 
: in love, 
And she wished to satisfy herself that he was. 
So she thought that she might use a harmless little 
ruse, 
Which only went to show how foolish she was. 
“Tf IT say my love’s grown cold—that it’s best he 
should be told, 
_} I shall have a splendid chance his love of testing, 
| And then when he’s let me see, how fond he is 
* of me, 
} I will tell the dear boy I was-only jesting.” 


7 So with eyes cast down she told him that she'd 
it make a great mistake, ; 
That for him she now had really no affection, 
And she thought it only right to tell him so that 
night. 
In fact, she made a tale up to perfection. 
Then she turned about to wait for the pleading 
i passionate, 
- For th'entreaties and. despairing tone heartbroken ; 
But imagine her surprise, when with laughter in 
. his eyes 


He said, “* My dear, I’m very glad you've spoken.” 


} ‘For I’ve long since ceased to love you in the way 
i I reaily ought, 
And to hear the feeling’s mutual I’m delighted. 
Of course, you’d not have heard from me a singie 
word, 
Byt now you’ve spoken out the matter’s righted,” 
© he went without regrét and the girl is 
single yet, . 
7} But she still has hope, and as she’s over thirty, 
On this you may rely that next time she'll not try, 
{ To find ‘out if ‘she’s really loved by ‘ Bertie.” 
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= IS MARRIAGE A MISTAKE? 


11 “Charles Butler, you are charged with having mar- 
} tied three other women while your lawful wife was 

| «living. What have you to say?” 

“Please, your worship, it’s a bad habit I’ve got 

 tnto, " Bad habits are hard to break they are, in- 


eed, your worship. But I do try hard.” Remanded. 


GIRLS OF TO-DAY 


THE LASS WE DRINK TO. 
ot 


THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 


They had met on the front, near the bandstand 
—met in just the old sweet way. Her eyes had 
met his, and his had met hers, and then he had 
looked to make quite sure that mother was not 
with her, and at the next turn in, the promenade 
they had met again, and he had raised his hat, and 
she had smiled and half stopped, and he had smiled 
and quite stopped, and then she came to a halt, 
and he said it was a nice morning, and she agreed, 
and—there you are, you know. 

So they sat down on a twopenny chair each, 
which he paid for, and he bought a penny pro- 
gramme, and he said she was the prettiest girl in 
the town, and she blushed, and said: ‘f Don’t be 
silly—you are such a tease!” But she looked quite 
pleased, and ‘she struck him lightly with the pro- 
gramme, and—there they were, you know. 

Of course, they met again in the evening, when 
it was not quite so light, and, of course, they went 
for a walk and found, in a secluded corner of the 
parade, one of those sheltered, subdued seats that a 
kind Corporation provides for the courting con- 
venience of visitors who are young and foolish, 

And they sat them down, and he took her little 
hand in his and pressed it, It seems absurd to 
press a hand when there is a waist quite con- 
tiguous, but some fellows are slow. 

It was while he was pressing her hand that he 
discovered the ring. 

‘* What’s this? ”’ he cried, 

She started. ‘*There!’? she whimpered. 
didn’t mean to, let you see it.” 

“But I haven’t seen it,” he said. 
your glove.” ; 

‘*T mean, I didn’t want you to know anything 
about it.’ 

“ Why not?” 

‘*T won't tell you. I meant to take it off. I 
never meant to wear it»any more, Oh, I’m 60 
sorry |” ‘ 

* Let me see it.” 
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“Tt’s under 


READ 
AMBERRY’S 
BURGLAR. 
SEE PAGE TEN, 


“No. Don’t ask me.” 

**But I do ask you.’’ Of course, he did—the 
idiot. He made her draw off her glove and show 
him the ring. It was a fine, half-hoop affair, set 
with seven large, sparkling diamonds. 

“My word!”’ he cried, ‘ It’s an engagement 
ring, isn’t it? ” 

She bent her queenly head to his shoulder, and 
shed several tears. 

‘* It was,” she murmured, ‘‘ but it isn’t now.” 

“Have you quarrelled?”’ 

‘“T gave him up--three months ago. He wasn’t 
worthy of a girl’s love. I was mistaken in 
him. I was unhappy. I—I-——-!’: and she 
whimpered once again. 

He took her round the waist that time. ‘* There, 
there,’ he said, soothing her’ with many pats and 
caresses. ‘“‘ There, there! Don’t fret, little girl. 
. .. But I hate it. Ive wanted to smash it up, 
to throw it away!”’ 

** Oh, don’t do that! ”’ 

‘“‘ Why not? T hate him, and I hate his ring. I 
put it on my finger because I wouldn't tempt the 
landlady or the servant by leaving it at my lodg- 
mi But I want to pitch it into the sea. I 
will! ” 

She pulled it from her finger, and would have 
thrown it into the greedy ocean, but he held her 
hand. ‘Don’t throw away a valuable thing like 
that,’’ he begged her, 


“But I can’t wear it. I must get rid of it. I'd 


sell it, but I don’t know how to do so, or whom to. ° 


apply to. I’ve, heard of pawnshops, but it’s too 
hard to think of entering such a place.”’ 

Love and avarice gripped him in a vice. “* Would 
you really sell it? ’’ she asked. 

** Yes,’’ she sobbed. 

‘What would you take for it?” 
twenty-five guineas, he knew. 

** Anything—anything.”’ 

He was short of cash, for he only had his fort- 
night’s salary and a little sayings to make holiday 
on. ‘‘ Shall I buy it for—three pounds? ’’ — 

“IT wish you would,’’ she gasped. ‘* Anything 
to get rid of the hateful thing with its awful 
memories !”” 

So he fished three sovereigns out of his pocket 
and handed them to her, and she almost threw the 
ring at him, so glad was she to get shot of it, 

When he left her that night he was. as jubilant 
as a humming-bird. He had found a nice sweé¢t- 
heart, and done a wonderful stroke of business. 

Next morning, by appointment, he turned up to 
meet her, She didn’t arrive. 

He waited an hour, but she was still non est. 
Then he turned cold, and took the ring to a jewel- 
ler’s, for examination. ; 

‘““Tt’s a ‘good imitation,” said the jeweller. 
** Worth about three-and-six.”’ 
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RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 


BY OUR ‘HADF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER, 


Tt had cost 


THE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 


The missis she is nearly mad, 
She looks all pale and worn, 
She’s allus burstin’ into tears, 
With anguish she is torn; 
She goes about her daily task 
In such a listless manner— 
You see, the smart young gal nex’ door 
Is learnin’ the pianner, 


There's all the kids a-gettin’ thin 
And goin’ deathly white, 
They shun the ’ouse by day and dream 
Most awful dreams at night; 
The baby shrieks all day, jest like 
As if her ma did tan her, 
For that stuck-up young.minx nex’ door ‘ 
Is learnin’ the pianner. 


I ’as to go to work and I 
Leave.’ome with right good will, 
But that five-finger exercise 
In memory ‘aunts me still; | 
I feel like murder, and I am ‘rh Y. 
_ Of gory deeds a pees ‘ERT 
Because that female fiend nex’ door 


Is learnin’ the pianner. rus Rs 


PAGE FOUR 


I’m sorry to have kept you 


Hullo-ullo, Saedi! 
waiting, but when the bell rang I was up in my 


bedroom taking off all my clothes. rm 
* * * a 
(What? No, of course not! I do wish you 


wouldn’t say things like that—anyhow, not over 
the telephone !) 
* * * * 

If you want to know—yes, I was hunting for 
something, and that something was a farthing, 
which that little devil, Alexandry, had dropped 
down my neck. 

*. * * * * 

No, of course it didn’t—I’m_ too slim and. too 
up-to-date to wear corsets, 80, naturally, it 
couldn’t!... Yes, I agree, one would have 
thought it would have slipped right down and out, 
but the wretched thing got caught in a fold of 
erepe-de-chine and ribbon, 

* * * * * 


Anyhow, it’s out now, and I am clothed once 
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VICAR (who has received a present of butter)! 
on the butter, my dear? 
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more—not only in the cloak of my own maidenly 
virture and purity, but also in a dinky“ model ”’ 


tea-gown from Paris. 
« « * * 2 


“Paid for? No, of course not! 
ridiculous question to ask !) 
* * * 


What a 
* am 


What? You want to know, what? 
o a /« . « 


Oh! aboat the walking match ! 
* o * * « 
Oh! about the walking match! You saw about 
it in the papers? Surprised L won? Why? 
* * * * 2 * 


Now, !ook here, if you'll swear never to breathe 
a word to anyone, I'll tell you! 

. * * o * 

You do swear?—(I mean the right respectable 
sort of swear!)—all right, I’ll trust you! And 
if I ever should find that you've so much as 
breathed or hinted, well—er—well, my dear, you 
know what I’ll do, and tell about you, don’t you? 

* * * * os 


(Yes, cf course, we are pals !—dear pet !) 
* Sd * * * 


Well, as I s’pose you know, the Press arranged 
this match between the two most beautiful daugh- 
ters of London’s two most important editors—and 
immediately they chose me and Rosie Lino to walk 
from Richmond Station to Robin Hood’s Gate 
(each carrying full “ week-end pack ”) for a prize 
of £50. 

* * * * 

Of course, we could both have a few friends and 
supporters following in cars and on bikes, to feed 
us and tend us on the way. 

e * * * . 


So I chose to have Bob following in a large 
closed car (so that I could go inside and rest if 
I felt faint, or change my shoes and stockings, or 
anything like that), while Pa hired a tricycle, and 
a few pals trailed along on foot. 

* * * * * 

Well, now, the ‘“ week-end pack ’’ was to con- 
sist of one suit-case filled with necessary articles, 
one hat-box, and one hold-all, containing all that 
couldn’t be got into the suit-case. And, of course, 
the weight of both ‘“‘packs” had to be exactly 
the same, so when we weighed-in (at a house just 
by the starting-point) Rosie’s was found to be 
half-a-poand heavier than mine, so she had to take 
out four ‘‘ nighties,” three evening gowns, and a 
couple of petticoats to make it the same. ’ 

* ” * * * 

Then off we went, but we kept pretty even, be- 
cause, though Rosie is fatter than I am (you've 
seen the poor thing’s calves, haven't you ’), I had 
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How does your mother make those pretty designs 
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got heels to my shoes, which were a bit of a 
handicap, ; 
* * * * 

As we went along, 1 kept calling out and telling 
Pa and some of the others, that directly we 
reached the entrance to Richmond Park I should 
go into Bob’s car and change into a pair of rubber- 
soled tennis shoes, which I had brought in case 
I thought they would be better. (Cunning dodge, 
dearie !) 

* * * * * 

And, oh! my hat! wasn’t it a pull up that hill, 
and though when we reached the top I had—by 
tremendous exertion—got a little bit ahead of 
Rosie, I knew well enough that with the weight of 
the pack bearing me down, I should soon fall by 
the way, while Rosie—who is large and lustry— 
would probably trudge on till the end. 

* * e . o 


So into Bob’s big car I dashed—pack and all— 
shut the door, changed my shoes, and then, came out 
again, to find that Rosie was quite 30 yards ahead. 

But was I discouraged? 

. e e e e 
No! No!! 
* * * * * 

With the fearless fighting blcod of the Slopers 
rushing through my veins, I pulled myself to- 
gether—simply tore ahead—passed Rosie—went on 
~ and cn--and on—till at last when I reached 
tobin Hood’s Gate, and hurled myself and pack 
into Bob’s car (so that ‘I could bathe my feet 
and brow, and drink tea out of a Thermos flask! ”’), 
poor, panting Rosie looked like a speck in the 
distance. 

J * * ° 

Then, when at last she came up, we shook hands 
(1 know she would have liked to tear my face— 
in fact, she did manage to run all her nails into 
me during the hand-shake !), and I received con- 
gratulations—also the fifty quidlets—after which 
Bob took me back in the car. 

* * * * * 

Pa? Oht-he got left somewhere in Richmond 
Park. He said he stopped to play with the deer, 
but L.think he found the hired tricycle rather 
stiff concern. 

* * * * * 
And now you want to know what you must never 


tell, do you? 
* * + * - 


All right—so you shall! 
* * * * 

Come very close—I must speak low, because one 
never knows who may listen in on the telephone. 

Ready? 
* * * 7 

Well, my week-end pack consisted of a strong 
brown leather suit-case, a big black wooden hat- 
box, and a green canvas “ hold-all”—of course, 
all stuffed full to make up the required weight. 

* 7 7 * * . 

But under the seat inside Bob’s big car was 4 
very light EMP'TY brown suit-case, a very light - 
blackened EMPTY cardboard hat-hox, and a very 
light green “‘hold-all’’ stuffed out with cottor 
wool!!!! 

* o * * 

And, my dear, when your pal Toots went into 
the car to “change her shoes,” she changed her 
pack as well—which made it possible for her t© 
sail along light as a feather, while fat, heavily” 
laden Rosie crawled along behind !! 

“ * * * * 

Yes, it mayn’t sound quite fair or honourable 5 
but, when we meet, I'll tell you something Rosi® 
once did to me, and how Rosie’s Pa tried to spo 
the circulation of Pa’s paper, so then you'll see 
that I was justified, and——. Yes, yes, who * 
that? 

Ad * w * * 


Someone trying to get through !—yes, yes, Ex . 
it. isn’t !—ye*? 


change—10, no !—yes, it. 1s !—no, 
yes—Mr. Sloper’s house ! 
“ * . . * 
Yes, I'll call him! 
. * a *. 
Who ‘is it? 
* “ 7 * . 


Oh! yes; the, President of the British Brigad? 
of Bold Beer-Drinkers——. 


I’ll call Pa at once! 
. od a a 


Hold on! a 
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LOTTIE: | never use paint on my face, 
TOTTIE: So 1 should judge by your 
complexion. 


THE RIPPLER. 
Springboard Spray by a Sprightly Splasher. 


- 


CAPTURED. “AHEM” 
In the same way that it takes two to make a quarrel, so also docs it take two to make love, Excuso me, please! 


-would tell 
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Mrs. Dorothy Dene was in a brown study. 

It was a new réle, for Mrs. Dene was not given 

' to meditating, or even dropping into a reverie. 
Dainty, petite, slight of build—charming withal ; 

how came it that she should be troubled by an 


unhappy thought? Made to be kissed, always 
bright and cheery; added to the fact that she 
was owned by a husband, who absolutely doted on 
her, and to whom she was devoted, it seemed im- 
possible that that serious face and clouded brow 
could belong to a woman whose whole life haa 
stepped from one happiness to another. The know- 
ledge of the sins of the world had been kept from 
her by fond parents, and when Basil Dene walked 
into into her life he had carefully transplanted 
the flower without injuring the petals. 

At the present time her mind was concentrated 
on the contents of a note which she held in her 
hand. She tapped her little foot on the carpet 
while she nervously ran the missive through her 
fingers, then pentoerk it, and read it again: 

** Dear Mrs, Dene,” it ran, ‘‘ may I have the 
pleasure of your society at dinner this evening 
at the ‘Café et Noir?’ 

‘* RyveL CouLson (Bart.).” 

“P.S.—The bearer of this will bring the 
answer.” 

To describe Dorothy’s emotions at this juncture 
were well nigh impossible. Anger, indignation, 


the thought of being held cheap, all raged within 


her as she tried to think of some way to punish 
the offender. 

To imagine that a man, whom society called a 
gentleman, and to whom she had only been intro- 
duced the preceding day, should have had the 
impudence to have made such a proposal to her, the 
object of which she could not understand—her 
woman’s wit only coming to her in divining right 
from wrong—was beyond her conception, She 

fee husband and leave him to deal with 
the, offender! But no, that wouldn’t do; he would 
probably misconstrue, and insinuate she must have 
said something to encourage such a proposal, 


_ She took up her train of thought again. She 


could reply, ‘ Certainly not,” but that would not 
be sufficient punishment, not even if it were fol- 
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lowed up by snubbing Him if ever she met him in 
future 

Suddenly her face lighted up. She would make 
a daring experiment. She would meet this wouid- 
be admirer, would dine with him, and then, when 
she thought fit, woufl tell him her opinion of him, 
and make him acutely feel his position, then 
freezingly wish him good evening, and leave him, 

(Ah, Mrs. Dene, you little know that you are 
playing with fire.) 

She scribbled her reply : 

‘* Will meet you as proposed. 
“TD, D:’ 


Mrs. Dene did not feel in a very. self-satisfied 


mood as she leaned back in the cab that was 
taking her to her destination, 
Strange emotions stirred her heart. | Whereas 


at first she had considered the meeting as just a 
little escapade, from which she could retreat when 
ready without anybody being any the wiser, now 
her thoughts were making her uneasy. Conscience 
was troubling her. It was not right to her hus- 
band. If he ever found out—she could not bear 
the thought—her Basil, her idol. She tried to 
excuse herself. After all she was only going to 
administer a crushing rebuke to a man that might 
have the effect’ of making that man better and 
nobler in future; but somehow her reasons seemed 
weak, and at every turn of the wheel a voice 
semed to say, ‘‘Go back, go home.”’ 

Twice she raised her hand with the intention 
of informing the cabby to alter the route home- 
wards, and twice she let it drop with the words 
unspoken. 

Her cavalier was waiting in the hall of the 
“ Café,” and quickly came forward when he saw 
who she was, 

“It is good of you,’ he murmured, as he assisted 
her to alight. ‘I thought, perhaps, you would 
not have come, but the pleasure is all the greater 
on account of the suspense.” 

Mrs. Dene did not answer. In fact, it seemed 
as if her tongue would not move. 

Having escorted her into the place, he gave 
instructions to an attendant, and they were shown 


Ty, 


Ky THE VICAR (returning from a visit to sick parishioner): Mr, Smith is in high fever. 
DEAF OLD LADY: The same to you, sir, and many of em. 


would prefer it, even now—— 
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into a private room, where dinner was prepared 
for two in a most elaborate style 

On the threshold Mrs. Dene hesitated. 

“ Oh. I did not think you would have arranged 
it here, Couldn’t we go into the public room?” 

‘‘T’m very sorry,’’ answered Sir Revel; ‘‘ had 
I known you would have preferred publicity I 
could have arranged it; but 1 thought it would be 
Still, 


better to keep from prying eyes, if you 


” 

‘‘ No, fever mind, perhaps it is better as it is.” 

They sat down to dine, her companion doing 
most of the talking, paying her compliments with 
a ready flow of language that showed the practised 
hand, 

To say that Mrs. Dene felt at her ease would be 
to exaggerate the, case; but, yet, under the influ- 
ence of the wine, and the fact that her partner was 
politeness itself, she forgot ‘the qualms that had 
previously disturbed her, and began to gather cour- 
age for the ordeal she had planned. 

Dinner being finished, she began to be anxious 
to get back before her husband arrived home, so 
it became necessary to divert the conversation into 
the channel she desired. With a slightly beating 
heat she commenced : 

‘“ And now, Sir Revel, why did you ask me to 
meet you at this place to-night?’ 

The question asked so point blank rather non- 
plussed him—what did she mean?—could she be 
such a fool as not to understand, or was she at- 
tempting innocence to make her more attractive? ”’ 

‘“My dear Mrs. Dene, you quite startled me. 
How can I answer such a question? When I saw 
you yesterday—I looked—I loved--I obtained an 
introduction—why ask more? You are here, t 
trust, in fulfilment of that love.” 

Mrs. Dene was alarmed—slowly she began to 
understand—oh, that she had returned when her 
conscietfee prompted her. She never realised till 
now the baseness of human nature. That a man 
could speak of love in such a cold-blooded way 
when she had been trained to think of it as Heaven 
horn, and only in its purest form. She had met 
Sir Revel Coulson at his request, thinking that 
he desired her companionship for the evening, but 
not dreaming that such an ultimatum as she now 
had yeyealed to her could have been the object. 

Her condemnation of him was now accentuated 
a hundredfold. She rose and faced him, indigna- 
tion and disgust showing in every lineament of 
her features. 

‘Sir Revel Coulson, when I received your note 
this afternoon I felt insulted by it; to what ex- 
tent I feel it now I cannot describe, but could | 
transform myself into a man I would horsewhip 
you for daring to send such a message. It is by 
the efforts of such men as you that women’s virtue 
has ceased to be lauded, and suspicion becomes 
rampant. Nevertheless, I came, I have partaken 
of your repast, although the effort nearly choked 
me, and now that you have condemned yourselt 
let me tell you that I think you a cad, a despicable 
beast, a low-bred wretch, parading under the title 
of a gentleman. I wish you good-evening.”’ And 
Mrs. Dene, now that the effort was’ over, trem- 
blingly made her way to the door, 

‘Not so fast, my pretty maiden! You have 
no idea how beautiful you look in your passion. 
I could not allow you to leave whilst my heart 
is longing to beat against yours, and my arms are 
twitching to encircle your lovely waist—sit down, 
and let us talk the matter over.” 

The experiment was not working out sas Mrs- 
Dene had intended. Sir, Revel had taken an 
aggressive attitude, and was barring her exit. 

“Tet me pass, sir. How dare you?” 

‘‘ Not yet, not yet, listen to me. I am afraid 
this time you have outwitted yourself. I am not 
used to be thwarted by a woman, and now that 
luck, chance, or design, call it what you will, has 
placed you in my power, I am afraid T shall have 
to ask you to give in-——’’ ’ 

‘Sir, you dare not. I will ring for the ser- 
vant.” and she moved towards the bell. Sit 
Revel placed himself in front of her, 

‘“‘T cannot allow it,’’ he said, firmly. ‘‘ Just 
think calmly of the position. You think I dare 
not because of the law. Bah! I have risked more 

han that in my time. You think I dare not be 

‘se of your husband. You will never tell him. 
‘\ "TI tell you why? You came here of your ow!! 
‘von ill to a place you may or may not have 
eer re 
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been ignorant of—should you attempt resistance, I 
~}*m afraid I shall have to resort tu force. Should 
7¥on cry out you might be heard, or you might not. 

ou risk more than I, Remember, I have your 
“}®ote signed with your initials, agreeing to ‘the 
}*Ppointment. Who, think you, would believe you 

id not know what you were doing? ”’ 

“ Oh, pity, let me go, you cannot be so cruel.” 
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age; now but as a broken reed. 

When later she arrived home, having discharged 
her cab at the end of the street, it was to find 
her loving and trusting husband waiting for her. 

“My darling, where have you been? No- one 
seemed to. know where you had gone. How could 
you be out when you know how I long to see your 
dear face the moment I set foot inside the door. 
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so frightened, I have had to walk home as I had 
no money to ride.” 

“My poor darling, I’ll go and give information 
to the police at once.’ 

‘No, don’t leave me, I feel so unstrung, and 
I couldn’t identify anybody, as before I could col- 
lect myself, no one was in sight.’’ 

Basil Dene accepted the explanation, being toa 
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A few things for the others— 
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4 Oh, you dear old thing. 


,, No penitence showed in Sir Revel’s eyes; uo 
ifMorse he ae his bosom; but like a tiger with 
.'8 prey he fiercely Pr her in his arms and 
PPessed her to him, until her will was lost in his, 

Dorothy. Dene reeled like a drunken woman 
en Sir Revel Coulson handed her into a cab— 
ushed. with shame-“the woman, who less than 
Wo hours ago was full of life, vivacity, and cour- 
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Just hold this, uncle, while 1 choose— 
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And the boys. Now for Egbert?— 
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} think that’s all. Ready, Uncle? 


Why, how white you look, what is it? Tell me, 
dear.”’ 

He lovingly led her into the sitting-room, and 
as she nestled in his arms, one. more sin had to 
be added—that of lying. 

“‘ Basil, 1 have been so frightened. I went to 
do some shopping, I felt someone push against me, 
and my purse was snatched from my hand. I was 
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Ah! A drum! Can you manage? 
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Oh, Uncle! 
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Something for Mother and— 
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lve forgotten my purse!’ 


much concerned for his wife to question her too’ 
much on évidently such a painful subject... - 
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*‘PARIS-ART ’” PHOTOS FREE 
“ CHIC-ART” STUDIES and PHOTOS,—Sealed sets, 

29 6d, 8a 6d, 58. and 10s, Above rare photos FREE to 


all customers.—B. HAYDINE, 647, Fulham-rd!, London — 
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The quality of the refreshments is not the only attraction at the Pig and 
Whistle. 


MABEL: Don’t you think Jack Veriphast has a nice mouth? 
SADIE: Yes, | met him last night, and was very impressed. 
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FLORRIE THE FOLLY. 
High jinks at a Fancy Dress Ball. 


THE MAN: Do you 
jazz? 

THE WOMAN: Oh, I don’t know; one is 
generally more danced against than danc- 
ing in any kind of jazz. 
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WHY DOES HE SHAM PAIN? 
LOVE DERIDING PUSSYFOOT. 


PA 


SHE: Did you see that ball go by’ THE ASSIGNATION. \ 
BACK AGAIN! HE: See it? Not exactly. Right ho! Eight o’clock, at Monico’s. 
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ee Pie eet : 
| AMBERRY’S BURGLAR. 


Give st to ie besos be oP” 
an) eet sla, hus. 4 .d I was to give it 
re ; 


: nobody, only 
% ae a f bien aly ond M..7 vaickly, 
ae “TI didn’t tell you, sir!” blurted out Clarke 


: But Amberry was striding away to the house, 

1 his suspicions of the past few weeks having been 

_ confirmed. So Clarke went off with the letter, 

ig hoping that no mischief would rise between 

*“master and missis.”’ 

ig The house-door had been left open, in anticipa- 
tion of Clarke’s speedy return, 


and Amberry 
B64, walked in. The little noise he made in doing so 
p reached the ears of Mrs. Amberry, who called 
oe from upstairs : 

: “Ts that you, Clarke? ”’ 

** No,” returned Amberry sharply. ‘It is I.” 
; “You, Mark! ”’ 

‘ Mrs, Amberry ran downstairs, the picture of 
; anxiety. 


Sos 


Pest Ray 


BOBBY: Before or after diinner, Dad? 


‘* What has happened? ”’ 

She ran to him, and putting her hand on his 
nae arm, looked into his face anxiously. 
te ** Are vou ill?” 
Mrs. Amberry was pretty enongh to compel for- 
ss * giveness for anything; but Amberry was hot with 
‘i vage, and her piteous alarm only appeared to him 
ia. as part of the deception she had practised on him. 
_. _He shook off her hand roughly. 
Wee -_ “No, I am not ill. And don’t sham anxiety 
_ about me, because I have just seen Clarke with 


be your note.’’ 
» +» “Oh! Mark——” 
+ “A note which you have just sent to Fréd Holt, 


and I want to know what. you mean. 
Bot, See 7 
: i. oh i her savagely by the wrist, and she 


Do you 


Alan _ from him. “Only a few months married, and you 


* me j 


} 


noticed the change in her voice. 


, of the stairs. 


are in correspondence ‘with another man; and when 
I find it out, you say you are sorry.” 

“ But, Mark—— ”’ she expostulated. 

“Don’t make matters worse by attempting an 
explanation. I’ve never even spoken to the man— 
though I suppose he is more attractive than I. 
I can’t call him to account; and, moreover, I 
won’t,”’ 

“Will you listen to me, Mark?” If Amberry 
had not entirely lost his head, he would have 
‘* That, note——”’ 

**I don’t want to hear what was in the note. 
An assignation, no doubt. 
Clarke into it. Heavens! I couldn’t have thought 
you capable of such deceit, such dishonour, not 
only to yourself, but to me as well,” 

His spoken thoughts added fuel to his rage. 
He sprang to the door and threw it wide open. 

“Go to him! go to him!”’ he cried, pointing 
eutside. 

But Mrs. Amberry stood immovable. 

““Go to him!”’ he cried. 
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FATHER: This paper says “the world is coming to an end on Christmas Day. 


‘Mark,’ she said, quickly, ‘will you listen to 
my explanation?’”’ 

‘*No, I won't.” 

““Then,’’ she said, looking him full in the 
face, and meeting his angry expression with a 
look of calm determination, ‘‘I will go. You 
have made an imsinuation against me that no 
womart could pass over. You have insulted me 
terribly. You-——’ She had hard work to keep 
her tears back. ‘‘ You say that I have written 
to Mr. Holt to—to——-. I dare not. put into werds 
what you mean. And you have commanded me to 
go. ‘will go—to my father’s; and I will never 
willingly see you again.” She walked to the foot. 
“J will not return until you come 
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had weakened to forgiveness. But he kept his back 


' rage, 


And you have dragged , 
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to her. So she passed on, and as he turned from 
the window he just caught sight. of her as she 
walked down the steps. 

There was a very lively half-hour following the 
return of Clarke. Feeling he had had the _worst 
of the encounter with her mistress, he let loose 
all his passion on her poor head. He accused her 
of having led her mistress astray, and cut. short 
her attempted explanations by ordering her per- 
emptorily to clear out. 

Which she did, bag and baggage, but. not be- 
fore he had calmed down sufficiently to give her 
a ten-pound note, partly in lieu of a character, but 
more as a bribe to keep the whole thing quiet. 

Amberry was left in possession of -the field; 
feeling anything but the pride of a-yictor. His 
having nothing but inanimate objects to 
spend itself ‘on, soon burned out. and he reached 
a stage at which he could look things squarely in 
the face, , 

If there is one thing in which a man does not 
shine it is in taking care of house. Not that 
Amberry cared a jot what. became of the house 
and its belongings, but .certain things had to be 
dcne, and he didn’t seem able to do any of them 
rightly. 

Tradesmen called for orders, and he knew. they 
compared notes when they got out ‘of sight, and 
wondered what he was.doing at. home. He had 
to take in the milk, and ‘was so surprised at the 
boy calling for the can that in-his flurry he poured 
the milk into the Japanesé’ vase in thé lobby. 

He felt hungry, but ‘after a miserable failure 
to cook a chop in an: ingenious method not set 
down in any cookery-book, he had to be satisfied 
with a glass of sherry and a biscuit., | 

But the day passed somehow, though he had 
arrived no nearer the solution as to what his 
future action was to be. rt 

A glass of sherry and a_ biscuit again sufficed 
for supper. He felt no inclination to go to bed; 
besides, the bedroom, with all her things lying 
about, seemed repugnant to him, Sothe took the 
sherry to the study, determining to pitch all her 
things behind the fire in the morning. 

He took up his quarters in the stidy—a back 
room on the first floor—and smoked and drank, 
and thought; and made.himself miserable by the 
odd thought that he might be wrong after all. 

But that letter. And she hadn’t denied it 
No! No! He couldn’t be wrong. But it would 
re-occur to him that it was just possible he might 
be. 

Whatever had she seen in the fellow? She might 
have waited a decent length of time. Why, it 
only seemed like yesterday that they were married, 
and she was as pretty a bride as any man could 
wish for. And people told him how the other 
fellows envied his luck. 

He called to mind how put out shé had been 
when the negotiations for the purchase of the 
pretty house they both had admired fell through. 
He could have staked his life on her—and to 
make matters worse, Holt wasn’t even decent- 
looking. 

He rose to his feet, and looked over to Holt’s. 
Holt lived in a detached house a, hundred -yards 
off; a few gardens intervening. , Perhaps, thought 
Amberry, she has let Holt know what has hap- 
pened. No, she wouldn’t have done that. But 
Holt had the letter he would give something just 
to read. 

* Hallo! What was that?’’.' 

Amberry had not lighted the gas, and, though 
he stood at the window, he could not be per- 
ceived by the man whom he saw getting over his 
yard wall. 

He at once thought it was Holt,-and.drew away 
from the window to watch further developments. 

The man crept along by the side of the wall, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, raised himself 
on the roof of the coalhouse. The top of this 
roof came just below the study window. Amberry 
stepped into a corner, and had scarcely done so 
when the figure appeared at the window, Amberry 
heard a ragping, and the catch was forced back ; 
the sash was raised, and the man stepped into the 
room, closing the window behind him. 

Almost simultaneously Amberry,.threw himself 
on to the intruder. Though taken. unawares, the 
man struggled gamely; but Amberry, sure of it 
being Hoit, was endowed with additional strength, 
which he used to advantage; and seizing the right 
moment, swung his opponent off his legs and threw 
him to the floor. The leg of a heavy table being 
in the way, the! newcomer received a crack on the 
skull that stretched him insensible. } 

As it was dark Amberry did not ‘perceive this, 
and being under the impression that Holt was stil 
struggling, gave him a few digs in the ribs, and 
bumped his head several times on the floor, 
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finding him a little quieter, he dragged down the 
eavy, stiff curtain, and tied up his man in the 
most approved style. 

Out of breath with his exertions, Amberry 
lowered the blind and lighted the gas. Then he 
turned to gloat over Holt. 

And it wasn’t Holt, but an elderly man with 
Short cropped hair and a clean-shaven face. On 
the floor lay a soft cap, and just under the window 
was a black-bag, containing tools, 

Only a burglar after all. 

In a few moments the burglar gasped’and opened 
his eyes. His first impulse—a very natural one 
—~was to put his hand to his head to feel if it was 
Whole; but finding his arms tied he looked blankly 
at Amberry, who nodded familiarly, 

“How do you feel now?’ asked Amberry. 

“ All right!” snarled the prisoner. 

** You’re a burglar, I suppose? ”’ 

The prisoner nodded. 

“Whats your name?” 
idea struck him. 

‘*Stimson,’’ returned the man after a little 
hesitation. ‘‘ Edward Stimson.’ 

“Stimson, eh? Anyhow, I'll call you Stimson. 
Do you know, Stimson, you are the very man I 
want? ”’ 

‘Am 1?” returned Stimson blankly, forgetting 
in his surprise the knot he had almost untied. 

“Yes. I want you to get a letter from a house 
just over here, and I'll give you twenty pounds for 
the job.” ; 

* A letter? Are you gammonil 

‘‘Not a bit. I want a letter. You can get it, 
and I’ll give you twenty pounds. If you won’t do 
it, the police for you.” 

Stimson turned it over. 
lot. 

«Ts it easy, do you know?”’ he asked cautiously. 

‘“ Yes! Same window as this. But he sleeps in 
the room.” 

** Makes no matter,” returned Stimson. 
Said twenty pounds? ”’ 

** Yes!” 

* Make it thirty, and I’m game.”’ 

‘All right, thirty. You get the letter; or, 
better, get his. coat, as the letter will be in his 
pocket. Pass the coat up to me here, and I will 
lower you the money. But, hold on! When you 
get down you might skip. I'll make a sketch 
of you, and if you run I shall give it to the 
police.” ; 

And Amberry, who was an excellent draughts- 
than, found paper and made a capital portrait of 


the burglar. : 
After which Stimson was untied, and full direc- 


he asked, as a bright 
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Twenty pounds was a 
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tions given to him. The gas was turned out, the 
window opened, and Stimson slid down the roof 
of the coal-house, and climbed over the yard wall. 

In a few minutes the excited Amberry saw him 
on the window-sill of Holt’s room, into which he 


~shortly disappeared, to return almost immediately 


with a bundle under his arm, 

In» what seemed like half-an-hour to the im- 
patient. Amberry, but was really four minutes, 
Stimson was under his window. 

“Have you got it?” whispered Amberry. 

**-Yess:’ 

‘* Tie it to this string.’’ 

The man did so, and Amberry pulled up the 
coat, lowering in its place the thirty pounds 
wrapped in paper. Stimson snatched this from 
the string and broke the paper. Seeing the gold 
all right, he skipped to the wall, was over like a 
shot, and soon out of sight. 

Amberry lowered the blind and re-lighted the 
gas. The coat lay over the back of a chair, and 
he eyed it triumphantly. He was on the eve of a 
discovery—a discovery that would confirm all his 


* suspicions and clear away all his doubts as to his 


wife’s duplicity. 

And yet he hesitated. It seemed like taking a 
mean advantage of her. Perhaps that fellow Holt, 
the scoundrel, had terrorised her; maybe had got 
hold of some secret, and threatened her with 
exposure if she didn’t fall in with his views. 

But she must be as bad as Holt. She had even 
brazened it out, had not denied it, and had not 
asked for forgiveness. All was fair in love as in 
war. It was in his power to fasten the guilt on 
them, and he would do it. 

He took the coat and turned out the letters in 
the breast-pocket. His wife’s letter was the third 
he turned over. “ F. Holt, Esq.,” in the writing 
he knew as well as his own. He made sure the 
letter was in the envelope, then placed it on the 
table, and had a good think. 

Before him lay the proof of his wife’s guilt. 
Should he read it and make himself miserable? 
Or burn it, unread, and take her back. Make 
her promise never to see Holt again. Forgive her— 
let -it slide, as many a man had done before him, 
and many a man would do after him. She was 
only young, and perhaps he had not looked after 
her as he ought to have done. 

No. He felt he couldn’t do it. He-could never 
trust her again. He would read the letter. He 
read it: 


Dear Srr,—1 am much gratified at your wel- 
come news. A thousand thanks for your success- 
ful negotiations. It will be a pleasant surprise 
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‘Bride of the First Night,” 1/6; ‘* Aris- 
totle’s Works,’’ 3/6; Married Love, by Dr. 
Stopes, 6/-; Wise Parenthood, 3/6 ; Know- 
ledge for a Young Man, 4/3; Knowledge 
for a Young Woman, 4/3 (Adults only) ; Chic 
Photos, Choice Sample, I/-, 2/6, 5/- packet, 
6 Cabinets, various positions, 1/6. List and 
72 samples FREL. t 


A. S. CHARLES & Co., 
WEST GREEN RD., LONDON. 


OUR LATEST NOVELTY 
GIVEN AWAY 


To MARRIED or ADULT readers of the 
“Half Holiday” who write for our latest 
Price List of RUBBER GOODS, WHIRLING 
SPRAYS, and ALL PRO-RACE and SURGI- 
CAL APPLIANCES. ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
under plain sealed cover. WRITE NOW 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


Ww. GEORGE, Ltd. (Dept. AS. ) 
10 & 21, Green St., Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2. 


TO LADIES. 


MADAME FROMONT'S 
FAMOUS FEMALE PILLS. 
The Safest and Surest. Not often 
‘| 2dvertised, but known the world over. 
|For Anaemia, etc., and are invalu- 
|@ble for Females. Price 3s. and 5s. 
Der box, post free, trom the Bole 


| Agents 

| 8°" CHARLES and CO. 
Chemists’ Sundrymen, (A. 8. Dept.) 
,West Green Road, Lendon, 
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for my dear husband when I placein his hands 
the title-deeds of Myrtle House. He _ has 
lamented many a time his inability to come to 
terms with Mr, Shiel, and I always resolved to 
huy the house with my dear aunt’s money, and 
make him a birthday present of it. Believe me, 
vours. gratefully, ; 


H. AMBERRY. 


If Edward Stimson had been anywhere in sight 
he could have earned a cool hundred by returning 
the coat and the contents of its pockets to the 
rail by Holt’s bedside; and so have brought some 
little relief to the mind of a very miserable and 
very penitent man. 

* * * * * * * 


About the time Fred Holt discovered the loss 
of his coat, a very contrite husband was taking 
the train to Ardley. On the journey he took 
occasion to throw from the carriage-window the 
buttons of a coat, regretting for the hundredth 
time that he had been such an egregious ass as 
if think that his darling Nellie could have deceived 
17m. 

Things turned out more fortuitouslv than he had 
dared to hope they would. He saw her in the 
garden, and she caught sight of him. He seemed 
so miserable, and looked at her so supplicatingly, 
that she could harly refrain from laughing. That 
gave him courage, and he blurted out something 
that was supposed to be an apology and a plea 
for forgiveness, 

Of course, she did the right thing, and forgave 
him. She boxed his ears playfully, called him a 
silly old goose, told him she knew a night’s reflec- 
tion would bring him round—and told the true 
tale of the letter. 


But he never told her the tale of Amberry’s 


Burglar. 
SR TL FETE LEANN Mae RNY oT 
YOUR POWDER PUFF ALWAYS HANUY 


Ladies find the | WRISTLET POWDER oy, 


“LA MIRETT AN 


Reduced MIRROR 
asi pears at 
\. dances, parties, golf, 
2/ 6 4 tennis, Rictiae “and 


i the holidays. Worn 
; i} like a wrist watch, 
: contains powder 
} puff. mirror, and 
| ij powder. Your Pow- 
' # der Puff and Mirror always at hand. 
# Usetul and Handy. Only 2/6 each, 
Jf postfree, Send remittance to 

THE NOVELTY CO. (Dept. 9), 


ae 


“TT advised you to drink whisky, didn’t 17 HS it done you ary road?” 


“| should say so! 


| bought a cask which at the time | could hardly move. Now | can lift it quite 


Boswell House, Bolt Crt, Fleet St., E,C- 
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‘ Sport of Kings. : 
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HE grandest sport in the world is racing. I 
know this is true—any bookmaker will tell you 
so.. Why, look at the possibilities of it. 

Is thereany other sport on earth at which you can 
plank down your week’s money ou a ‘“cert’”’ that 
will bring you in ten times as mnuch in about ten 
minutes? ; 

And when the “cert ” mistakes the idea and thinks 
that the last past the post is the winner, is there 
anything more cheering than to hear the bookmaker 
say, “Hard luck, capting—’ere y’are, twenty t’one 
Gold Mine f’r th’ next raée ’’? 

Especially when you hayen’t got the price of a 
half-tankard left. 'That’s one of the possibilities of 
this phase of sport. 

Then again, sometimes the noble steed _you’ve 
backed is straining every nerve to win and the gent 
on his back is straining every nerve to lose. ’Nuther 
possibility. 

Of course the poor bookmakers have to work very 
hard and to be out in bad weather—but then, every: 
one can’t have just what they want. 

Although, when you come to think of it. these poor 
fellows have rough times. Fancy setting out in the 
morning blithe and happy, with one hundred 
pounds, and then creeping home at night with a 
wretched thousand pounds which you have had to 
shout for all day to win! Poor, rpoor fellows! 

You meet some nice people on the Turf sometimes 
—such straightforward, jolly men. 

I met one once who said he had guch confidence 
in me that he would leave a ten-pound note in my 
hands for ten minutes willingly whilst he went to 
see a man. 

When he had gone I remembered an appointment 
I’d made, and started off to find the man and re- 
turn him his money. 

I thought he might have gone to London, so I 
took the very next train to town and hunted for 
him; but I couldn’t find him, try how I would. 

About a week after, thinking he would prefer gold 
when I found him, I went into a business place to 
change the note. The barmaid gave me.in charge 
for trying to pass a bad note, and it took quite 
a lot of explanation to keep me out of gaol. 

The inspector said that I was worse than the 
confidence man. Me! 

Another time a rather charming chap was play- 
ing about with three cards, and he offered to bet 
me that he could throw them down on a little 
table he had in such a way that I couldn’t guess 
whieh was the queen of clubs. 

My finger happened to be dirty,, and when I 
touched the queen the first time naturally it left 
a sort of mark on the card. I won rather a good 
bit of money, and when T left my new friend }¥ 
somehow forgot to return it. But I hadn’t got very 
far before he came for it. 

Then, again, jockeys ure so attractive—not their 
faces, of course, but their clothes. Speaking of 
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together? 
SHE: Yes, on a ’bus. 


HE: Don’t you think you and | could get on well 
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i Tootsie’s 
§' Matrimonial 


Do You Wish to Find a 
Life Partner ? 


——)o(__—— 


Good News for Would-be 
Lovers. 


a 


Happy Marriages the Hope 
of the Nation. 


Owing to the enormous number of letters received 
from readers of ‘‘ The Half-Holiday,’’ in all parts of 
the world, the proprietors have decided to re-open 


TOOTSIE’S FREE MATRIMONIAL AGENCY, 


which for many years was\one of the main features 
and attractions of ‘‘ Ally Sloper,’ which is now in- 
corporated in ‘‘The Half-Holiday,”’ and which was 
discontinued owing to the social and domestic dis- 
locations caused by the Great War. 


Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agency was the medium 
through which many thousands of loving couples 
became acquainted. 


HOW TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS 
GREAT OFFER, 


Advertisements of a bona-fide character are in- 
serted under the heading of Tootsie’s Free Matri- 
monial Agency, in ‘The Half-Holiday,” free of all 
charge, providing the senders names and addresses 
are enclosed, not for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. The Editor reserves the right to open 
all replies, and undertakes to forward all suitable 
letters received in reply post free to advertisers. 


Advertisements will be inserted in rotation, as they 
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are received. Only a limited number can be inserted 
each week. Only vona-fide advertisements will be 
accepted. Beyond forwarding suitaLle replies to the 
advertisers, the Editor cannot enter into correspond- 
ence with either advertisers or recipients. 

All advertisements to be posted to— 


TOOTSIE’S FREE MATRIMONIAL AGENCY, 
7a, Wine Office Court, Fivet Si,, 
London, E.C. 


ARD-WORKING YOUNG MAN (aged 22), tall, fair, 
and considered good-looking, would like to cor 
respond with a young lady ,about 1, with a view 
to matrimony.—Address, “ W. D.,” Tootsie’s Matri 
monial Agency. 0 


IDDLE-AGED BACHELOR, 50 (apparently 40), de 
sires to meet active lady, fond.of cinemas and 
theatres, ete., with view to matrimony. Country 
bred and lonely.—Address, “‘ George,’ Tootsie’s Matri- 
monial Agency. 


UCCESSFUL YOUNG MAN from the Provinces; 
who finds himself rather isolated in London, 
would be glad to meet young lady who has tendencies 
towards journalism, with view to eventual life part- 
nership.—Addregs, ‘‘G.R.P.,” Tootsie’s Matrimonial 
Agency. 


nership in thought 
early marriage.—Addreses, “ Galahad,” Tootsie’s Mat: 
rimonial Agency. 


WORK GIRL, well-educated, domesticated, earning 
£2 10s. weekly, would like to meet with refined. 
sympathetic life _partner.—Add ress, ‘‘ Mystery,’’ Toot 
sie’s Matrimonial Agency. 


—_——— 


Wwipow, with small income and four nice children: 
would be pleased to correspond with well-to-do 
middle-aged man, fond of home life and literary pul! 
suits. — Address, ‘‘ Widow,” Tootsie’s Matrimonial 
Agency. 


OUNG ACTRESS, who is tired of stage life, would 

like to meet a kind-hearted, sympathetic mat» 
if there is such a being, who would marry her and 
give her the opportunity to cultivate undoubted at 
tistic, ability Address, ‘Dora,’ Tootsie’s Matrr 
monial Agency. 


ARCONI OPERATOR would like to correspond 

with affectionate, lively girl ,with a view 
matrimony.—Address, ‘ Wireless,” Tootsie’s Matrr 
monial Agency. 


clothes, it should be noted that the regulation cos- 
tume for racing is a frock coat and a silk hat. 
Trousers, of course, and a shirt, if you’ve got one. 
But some of us are not slaves of fashion, and ‘so 
we put up with less stylish and quieter clothes. 

The Turf is spoken of as making all men equal. 
Maybe so, but I’ve never roticed any anxiety on 
Jimmy Rothschild’s part to ask we to join his 
party at lunch, although I have often hung about 
his automobile with a sort of ‘hungry look in my 
eye. 

All I got was a thickish wipe under the ear from 
a footman who thought. I was too near the miser- 
able champagne iasket. Anyone would have 
thought that I meant to pinch it. 

As if I wanted the beastly etuff! Mine’s beer, and. 
always was. But there you are. .The suspicious 
way some folk Lave got is going to ruin the English 
Turf. 

And Stewart says the same. Why, one day some 
people found him looking at their hamper, and 
they threatened to give him im charge for it! 
Thought he was after their food. 

As he said at the time, he was only looking to 
see that nobody had stolen any of the game-pies. 
What he had in his mouth wasn’t yie at-all; it was 
a bullet that he had a habit of chewing because it 
is lucky. “ . 

- But he might just as’ well have shut his mouth 
for all the good speaking the plain truth did him. 

Yes, Society people have got to alter their ways 
without loss of time or they’ll ruin the grand old 


' British sport of racing. That's another “ cert.” 


sot 
A HARMLESS BLOW-FOR A SOLDIER. 


An) Irish recruit, being rebuked by the. sergeant 
for striking one of his companions: 

“**T thought there was no harm in it,’’ quoth Pat, 
“as I had nothing in my hand but my fist.” 


THE RULING PASSION. 


MODERN POTTED MUSICAL PLAY. 
(CONDENSED VERSION.) 


Act 1.—The Cottare. 


“Oh! Mother, hark! I hear a knock, 
It is the rich lord, I declare.” 


Morning. 


“My daughter, don your Sunday frock, 
And curl the ringlets of your hair.” 
+ ” « o * 
Act II.—Ditto. Evening. 


“Oh! Mother, tho’ he is so old, 
He wishes me to be his wife.’ 


“hen you wil! dress in cloth of gold, 


And be a Countess all your life.” 
* * * * e 


Act 111. -The Garden. 
“ But, Mother, I don’t love the Earl, 
And so I could not say I did.” 


““What. does that matter, foolish girl? 


Of him you'll very soon be rid.” 
* * * * * 


Act 1V.—The Garden. 


“Oh! Mcther, it’s my wedding day, 
The tears are running down my nose. 


“Cheer up, my daughter, and look gay: 
- Or you will spoil your lovely clothes.”’ 
* * * * * 


Act V.—The Castle. 


“Oh! Mother, dear, the Earl is dead, 
And yet I feel not grief or pain.” 


“Then all has happened as I said, 
And you are free to wed again.” 
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SHE: I’m sorry that you and | disagree on the subject of spooning. 
HE: Yes, | wish we could get together on that po! nt. 


THE FAVOURITE. 
This young lady won the paddling centest at Clacton recently. 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 
The beginning of all our troubles. 
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MHE drove up to the house in 

Montague Street, where she 
had the rooms above theirs, 
one Saturday afternon in 
October, with a lot of big 
trunks. 

She was a little woman, 
with a worn, pinched face 
that seemed all eyes—eyes 
full of a tragic misery- 

Probably she had once been 
fair to look upon, 
still possessed certain preten: 
sions to good looks, but they 

were as pathetic as the wreckage that marks what 
» Was once a graceful ship. Ay 

Standish said she was, an actress. 
she was worse. Standish and Milman 
thought she might be both. 

Anyhow, it was a nuisance her coming to Mont- 
ague Street, where they were 50 happy. It was like 
finding a slug on a strawberry or. a. serpent in 
Eden. ‘ 

They were good young mea, who had been 
horn and brought up amid ultra-virtuous surround- 
ings. Neither of them had even a nodding ac 
quaintance with Be-elzebub, and their knowledge of 
his evil ways had been derived entirely from hear- 
say. 

They were first cousins, their fathers, who were 
vicars of neighbouring Gloucestershire parishes, 
having married sisters. They had been educated at 
home, and had come up to London with the idea 
of following a literary career, and: had taken rooms 
in Montague Street to be near th* British Museum, 
where they read a good deal, 

Their parents had no misgivings about launching 
their country-bred sons in the vortex of wicked won- 
don; in the first place, because their trust in them 
was absolute; secondly, because they had a wide 
circle of godly friends and acquaintances in London 
who would look after the bodily and spiritual wel- 
fare of the youths. 

So Standish and Milman came into a coterie of 
charming new friends, who found them works of 
nséfulness to fill their leisure hours, and with their 


Milman said 
jointly 


A Story of a Slight; Mistake. 


and she 
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beloved Museum to vent their passion for study in, 
they were very happy- 

Now this woman had appeared as a discordant 
element marring the perfection of their life. By 
judicious inquiries they endeavoured ta find out 
from the slavey who and what she was; but discov- 
ered nothing except that she was, or called herself, 
Mrs .Seymour. 

Milman, whose bedroom was in the upper part of 
the house, met her once or twice on the stairs, and 
he declared that she smiled boldly at him, and that 
Satan was manifest in her whole demeanour, 

Then one day as they were returring from work 

they met her on the doorstep, coming out of the 
house, and she greeted them with a shameless smile, 
and actually had the audacity to bow as if she 
knew them. . 
It was evident the next thing would le she 
would speak to them, and they determined in that 
case to say a word in season to her, *and point out 
the error of her ways. 

Before doing so, however, they mentioned the 
matter to Herbert Dale, a friend of theirs, who had 
a curacy in Fulham; but he, haying experience in 
such matters, advised them to have nothing what- 
ever to do with her. Dale knew that they were not 
in the last likely to effect such a woman’s salyation, 


and would probably have disgusting abuse heaped rk 


upon them if they tried to. , 

So if they met her they passed her by with cold, 
disdoinful faces that opposed an insurmountable 
barrier to any advances she might be inclined to 
make. The most brazen of her kind would have 
been nonplussed by their repellent mien. 

To their wonder she kept pretty good hours as a 
rule. In fact, she was generally at home quite early 
and did not go out again. Occasionally, however, 
they heard her stealing in abont midnight, her 
arrival preceded by the sound of a taxi stopping 
at the door. 

And yery often they heard heavy steps in her 
room, and going up and down stairs, and a great 
voice booming overhead. The steps and the voice 
sounded virile, and. they were sad to think that one 
of their sex—perhaps one for whom the promise of 
life was very fair—was going to perdition through 
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this womans evil influence’. 

It seemed to bé always the same man, which sug- 
gested to them that he was the victim of a fatal 
infatuation, and that she was concentrating all her 
vile energies on his ruination 

One night when the man came their sitting--room 
door was open, and they had a good view of him 
as he walked along the passage. He was young, a 
splendid golden-haired giant, as handsome as he 
was huge. 

They were grieved beyond measure that so mag- 
nificent a specimen of manhood should be victimised 
by such a little vampire of a woman, and moralised 
on the old theme that man in a woman’s hands is 
pliable as a whalebone, and has been so ever since 
the Fall, 

After that, meeting him in the house once or twice, 
they discovered. he had an exceedingly handsome 
face as well as a splendid physique. Then they were 
more than ever distressed to think how he was 
wrecking his life) and determined to speak to him 
and try to save him» when they found an oppor- 
tunity. But it was difficult to find an opportunity. 

Meanwhile, calling one afternoon on a Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, a clergyman’s widow, who lived with her 
daughter in South Kensington, and who was an old 
friend of both the Standishes and the Mimans, and 
had shown the young men, great kindness, they 
found her in great excitement because Muriel, her 
daughter, had become engaged the day before to an 
eligible young barrister. 

“Such a charming fellow,” she said, enthusiastic 
ally, “and so handsome. Harold Seymour is his 
name They say he is quite the coming man at the 
Bar. But he will be here presently, and you shall 
meet him.” 

They started when they heard his name, for it 
brought them unpleasant memories, and they waited 
his arrival with some uneasiness. Presently he ar- 
rived, and alas! he was the dissolute giant who 
visited their abandoned fellow-lodger so often! 

When they were introduced he seemed very un- 
comfortable and blushed guiltily, but none of them 
made any reference to their having met before, 

Standish and Milman were silent and uncordial, 
and Mrs. Selwyn ascribed their strange behaviour to 
jealousy of Seymour; but Muriel put it down to shy- 
ness. 

“They're exemplary young men,” she said, “ but, 
entre nous, dear Harold, rather country louts.” 

“J ean’t help fancying I've met them before come- 
where,” said Harold, musingly. 

When they got back to their rooms the cousins 
had a grand talk over the terrible discovery they 
had made. Was Harold Seymour married to the 
woman upstairs, or was she just using his name? 

Anyhow, Mrs. Selwyn and Muriel must be told 
what a wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing he was, His black- 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A melodrama of the most thrilling 
kind was being given at a theatre in @ 
small provincial town. In one of the 
critical scenes the hero suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact that he had 
come to the stage minus his poniard. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
made a dash at the traitor, exclaim- 
in,: 

“Die, villain! I meant to strike thee 
with my dagger, but I left the weapon 
in my dressing-room. and will, there 
fore, strangle thee in the presence of 
this indulgent audience!” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
this variation from the original 
brought down the house. 
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guardly conduct deserved some severe punishment. 
So they jointly wrote to Mrs. Selwyn, telling ler 
what they knew about him, with many rezrets that 
they should have to spoil Muriel’s happiness. 

Next morning they got a telegram— 

‘Come to lunch.—Selwyn.” 

There was a fine old orange fog over London that 
day, and haying small experience of such vagaries 
ef the atmosphere, they did not get to Mrs, Selwyn’s 
till lunch was almost over. 

When they were shown into the dining-room Mrs. 
Selwyn greeted them very kindly, trying to relieve 
their manifest embarrassment. 

Muriel shook hands with them rather stiffly, then 
they turned to the other two persons at the table- 
One was Harold Seymour, to whom they bowed 
icily; when they saw the other they were paralysed 
with horror and amazement It was their fellow- 
lodger ! 

“Let me introduce you boys to Mrs. Seymour. 1! 
had no idea till to-day that you were fellow-lodgers. 

In a dream they heard Mrs Selwyn’s words, ant 
then they heard Harold Seymour say— 

“T was such an ass yesterday as to forget where 
we had met.” 

They stood and looked at him, and from him to 
the others, shocked, bewildered. 

“ But—but—but how can you be engaged to Miss 
Selwyn, already having a wife?” Standish. stam- 
mered at last. 

“A wife!” shouted Seymour in his 
‘Great Scott! this isn’t my wife—it’s my sister. 

When the laughter had subsbided it was explained 
to them that Mrs. Seymour had married her cousin, 
Captain Gerald Seymour, who had an appointment 
in West Africa, where she had lived with him till 
her health broke down, and’ she had been compelled 
to return to England. 


big voice. 


” 


Our couple ot youngsters set about their lunch 
with such a poor appetite after learning what un 
charitable fools they had been, that Mrs. Selwyn 
sent the others, who had finished, out of the room. 

* Now, you silly boys,” she said, when the others 
had’ gone, ‘“‘no one knows about the letter you 
wrote me and the stupid mistake you made. You 
meant well, but in future don’t be so ready to jump 
at conclusions. New-eat a :-90d lunch.” 

They did, and afterwarc: made themselyes so 
agreeable to everyone: that Muriel recanted her 
assertion that they were country louts. Thereafter, 
moreover, they became the closest friends with their 
fellow-lodger | 


i — 


IRISH ‘“PLINTY.” 
An Irishman being asked what he came to America 
for, said: 
‘““Ts’t what I came here for, you mane? Arrah, 
by the powers! You may be. sure that it wasn’t for 
want, for I had plenty of that at home.” 
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Pomances of Artist's 
Models. 


HERE was a little girl living in 
a slum off Victoria Street, 
Westminster, a good many 
- years ago, who, even at the 
early age of six, promiscd to 
blossom into a remarkably 
beautiful woman. 

The mother of this child was 
a flower - geller: Who her 
father was, no one, not even 
her mother knew. In all 
probability he was a gentle- 
man, possilly a Member of 
Parliament, for the child, in 
spite of the dirt and squalor 
in which she was brought up, 
reflnement, as well.as beauty. 

Her mother and the neigh- 
bours called her “ Polly,” a 


bore unmistakeable signs of 
name that stuck to her all 
her life. 


By the time she was eight “ Polly ’’ used to ¢ ecom- 
pany her mother in her flower-selling #xpeditions, 
in the publie-houses of the Strand and the West 
End. 

Her prettiness was a great asset, and many a 
shilling was bestowed upon the golden-haired, blue. 
eyed child for “sweet violets” and “lovely carna- 
tions” that an ordinary yendor would only ecbtain 
a penny for 

In this manner Polly gained her experience ot 
life. By the time she reached her teens she was 
more versed in the world’s wickedness than many 
a grown-up woman. She realised that her beauty was 
her only asset, and that in it she possessed a 
marketable commodity of great price, and deter- 
mined, like a shrewd street vendor, to make the 
most of it. 

ADMIRED BY YOUTH AND AGE. 

By the time she reached the “ flapper” stage Polly 
had a stand at Piccadilly Cireus, where she did an 
excellent trade in button-holes- Her. smartness in 
Cockney repartee, as well as the striking beauty of 
her face and form, excited the admiration of the 
young men, and not a few of the old men about 
Town. 

In due course the inevitable happened. Polly found 
a wealthy admirer. Her flower stand became vacant 
and Polly exchanged her shawl for expensive furs 
and satins, and drove in a handsome carriage along 
the streets where formerly she used to importune 
passers-by to buy her pretty flowers. 

Polly’s lover introduced her into « somewhat Bo- 
hemian set, which included several minor artists. 


PAGE FIFTEEN 


Several of them sketehed his handsome mistress 
for the illustrated papers of the period, and Polly 
found in this manner that beauty is a key that 
can unlock several doors besides those of love! Fin- 
ally her lover found it incumbent on him to marry, 
so he parted with Polly regretfully, but prosaically, 
and gave her a sum of money as a solace to her 
wounded feelings! { 

Polly did not spend any time in vain tears. She 
realised that they might dim the lustre of her bright 
eyes. She was now a woman accustomed to comfort, 
if not to luxury, and she made up her mind to live 
up to that statidard of life. , 

How was she to do go? 


The minor artists she became friendly with at 


night clubs were too poor to pay her much beyond 
compliments. 

She realised that she was foo uneducated to go on 
the stage as she had no voice, and the music-halis 
were debarred to her, so her only aseet beyond her 


beauty was the jewels and furniture of the St. John’s. 


Wood house she was living in! 


HER INSPIRATION, 
At last an inspiration came to her. Why not seek 
fame and fortune as a professional artists’ model? 


“True, the pay was not much, but the opportunities 


that awaited a beautiful celebrity were great. 

Polly’s mind being made up, she resolved to start, 
at the top-most rung of the ladder, and the very 
next day presented herself at the Kensington studio 
of the late Lord Leighton, then the foremost Acad- 
emician of his time. She arrived at aa opportune 
moment. 
painting he was engaged upon, “ The Captive Andro- 
mache,” which was afterwards exhibited in the 
Academy of 1888.. Perhaps her features betrayed a 
tinge of wistfulness. Against herself, she probably 
regretted parting with the lover who had taken ker 
from her life as a flower seller. 


THE BATH OF PSYCHE. 

The great Lord Leighton painted her as the 
Captive Heroine of the Trojan War, and Polly in a 
different sphere became as famous as her painter. ~ 

She posed for several pictures, including ‘“ The 
Last Watch of Nero,’’ until finally the artist painted 
her in “The Bath of Psyche.” 

Everyone who ge2zes at that famdus picture, which 
is now in the Chantrey Bequest, will realise how 
Polly, in the heyday of her youth, was the personi- 
fication of the Greek ideal of a goddess. 

In the early nineties Polly arrived at the summit 
of her beauty and success. 
came a hauntess of night clubs, where she became 
infatuated with a ‘‘ crook,’ with the result that she 
became a “ crook” herself’ ‘ 

Sad to say this woman, once so beautiful, eyentu- 
ally became debauched and bloated, and finished up 
her career in a similar slum to the one she was 
born in. 


WOMAN'S SWEET SOLICITUDE. 


Mrs. Youngwife: Thank goodness, I’ve 


got the worst of my house-cleaning 1 4 
done:”’ an 
Mrs. Naybor: What! All by your- 
self? 
Mrs, Youngwife: M-m, no. I got my 


husband to-day to take up the carpets | 
and beat them, and take the beds apart 
and polish the furniture, and—— 

‘Mrs. Naybor: Oh! then he stayed at' | 
home all day? | 

Mrs. Youngwife: Yes. He said he felt 
so bad and he looked so wretched when 
he got up this morning that I wouldn't 
let him go to the office, 


ak 


EASILY SATISFIED. 


“I’m afraid that bed is not long 
enough for you,” said the landlord to 
a six-foot guest. 

“Never mind,” he replied, “I'll add 
two more feet to it when I get in.” 
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CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING, 


“Mrs. Hoolihan: Oi say, Mrs. Johnson, 
It’s 
a peach, 


Aunt J.: No: but I ‘reckon they’s 
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,' with gramophone accompa 


Polly was the ideal type for the great 


Unfortunately, she be- | 
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(See page Twelve for Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agency.) 
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MAISIE: What did you do when Billy kissed you; punish him? 
MARIE: Well, I certainly smacked his lips. i 
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